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trouble our readers with statistics and details, which each 
month would outgrow. Neither, although we have paid some 
personal attention to the methods followed in the several di- 
rections before alluded to, do we feel qualified to speak at 
length of practical details, of which so much must depend 
both on a man's peculiar fitnesses, and on his sphere of opera- 
tion. That the public mind should be made fully aware of 
the nature of this enterprise, and of the powerful motives 
urged on us for giving it our heed and our effort, is the chief 
object we have had in view. Especially do we hope that 
such works as those to which we have had peculiar refer- 
ence will have their due place and weight among the serious 
literature of the day. 



Art. VII. — Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands. By Mrs. 
Harriet Beeoher Stowe. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 1854. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. lxv., 326, 432. 

These volumes are less a continuous record of journeyings 
and experiences, than a magnified reflection of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the writer, (or rather writers,) and of the massive 
and unique features of the Beecher family, from the broad 
mirror of Transatlantic scenery and society. They are in- 
tensely subjective, and therein lies their charm for the reader, 
— their sure hold upon a very numerous public. It is this, in 
great part, that induces us to give them more than a passing 
notice ; for travellers in every zone and on every soil, in their 
competition for literary fame, are treading one another down 
into oblivion, and the review that did mere justice to the re- 
spectable and well-written itineraries of the quarter would 
have little room left for other matter. 

The circumstances under which Mrs. Stowe visited Eng- 
land were perilous to her discretion, modesty, and patriotism. 
Invited on account of her successful hostility to one of the 
established institutions of her own country, paraded before 
crowded audiences and aristocratic coteries as presenting an 
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exceptional instance of American character, she was under 
strong temptation to denationalize herself, to deal treacher- 
ously with the land of her birth, and to cater for the pseudo- 
philanthropy which expends in indignation against the wrongs 
and sins of another people the energy that might find am- 
ple scope in the reformation of evils at its own doors. That 
she had thus demeaned herself was proclaimed in our public 
prints, and reluctantly believed even in friendly quarters. 
Her book proves her to have been in this regard wantonly de- 
famed. She and her husband indeed appeared everywhere as 
the opponents of slavery (and they would have been hypo- 
crites or apostates -had they appeared otherwise) ; but we can 
find no trace whatever of a disloyal utterance on their part, 
nor yet of any anti- American manifestation on the part of 
their entertainers and admirers. The following passage from 
an Introduction by Professor Stowe is a fair index of the 
character of all the recorded speeches and conversations. 

" I went with the strongest love of my country, and the highest ven- 
eration for her institutions ; I everywhere in Britain found the most 
cordial sympathy with this love and veneration ; and I returned with 
both greatly increased. But slavery I do not recognize as an institu- 
tion of my country ; it is an excrescence, a vile usurpation, hated of 
God, and abhorred by man ; I am under no obligation either to love or 
respect it. He is the traitor to America, and American institutions, 
Who reckons slavery as one of them, and, as such, screens it from as- 
sault. Slavery is a blight, a canker, a poison, in the very heart of our 
republic ; and unless the nation, as such, disengage itself from it, it 
will most assuredly be our ruin. The patriot, the philanthropist, the 
Christian, truly enlightened, sees no other alternative." — Vol. I., pp. 
xii., xiii. 

But the truest index of the national feeling of our travel- 
lers is no doubt to be found in what was said to them by 
their British friends. It was hardly possible that their senti- 
ments toward their own country, if not formally uttered, 
should not have transpired almost without their own con- 
sciousness ; and it was inevitable that they should give the 
tone to whatever was said on America and its institutions in 
the public assemblies and social circles convened for their re- 
ception. Had they appeared recreant to their country, they 
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could not have failed to draw around them its detractors and 
calumniators, and would in numerous instances have infused 
ungenerous sentiments where they had not previously existed. 
But the description of the tone of conversation at a large 
breakfast party in Liverpool may be taken as the general for- 
mula for what was said to and around our travellers during 
the whole of their tour through Great Britain. 

" In one thing I was most agreeably disappointed. I had been told 
that the Christians of England were intolerant and unreasonable in 
their opinions on this subject ; that they could not be made to under- 
stand the peculiar difficulties which beset it in America, and that they 
therefore made no distinction and no allowance in their censures. All 
this I found, so far as this circle were concerned, to be strikingly un- 
true. They appeared to be peculiarly affectionate in their feelings as 
regarded our country ; to have the highest appreciation of, and the 
deepest sympathy with, our religious community, and to be extremely 
desirous to assist us in our difficulties. I also found them remarkably 
well informed upon the subject. They keep their eyes upon our pa- 
pers, our public documents and speeches in Congress, and are as well 
advised in regard to the progress of the moral conflict as our Foreign 
Missionary Society is with the state of affairs in Hindostan and Bur- 
mah. 

" Several present spoke of the part which England originally had in 
planting slavery in America, as placing English Christians under a sol- 
emn responsibility to bring every possible moral influence to bear for 
its extinction. Nevertheless, they seem to be the farthest possible from 
an unkind or denunciatory spirit, even towards those most deeply im- 
plicated. The remarks made by Dr. McNiel to me were a fair sample 
of the spirit and attitude of all present. 

"'I have been trying, Mrs. S.,' he said, 'to bring my mind into the 
attitude of those Christians at the South who defend the institutions of 
slavery. There are reed Christians there who do this, — are there 
not?' 

"I replied, that undoubtedly there were some most amiable and 
Christian people who defend slavery on principle, just as there had 
been some to defend every form of despotism. 

" ' Do give me some idea of the views they take ; it is something to 
me so inconceivable. I am utterly at a loss how it can be made in any 
way plausible.' 

" I then stated that the most plausible view, and that which seemed 
to have the most force with good men, was one which represented the 

vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 37 
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institution of slavery as a sort of wardship or guardian relation, by 
which an inferior race were brought under the watch and care of a su- 
perior race to be instructed in Christianity. 

" He then inquired if there was any system of religious instruction 
actually pursued. 

" In reply to this, I gave him some sketch of the operations for the 
religious instruction of the negroes, which had been carried on by the 
Presbyterian and other denominations. I remarked, that many good 
people who do not take very extended views, fixing their attention 
chiefly on the efforts which they are making for the religious instruction 
of slaves, are blind to the sin and injustice of allowing their legal posi- 
tion to remain what it is. 

" ' But how do they shut their eyes to the various cruelties of the 
system, — the separation of families, — the domestic slave-trade?' 

" I replied, ' In part, by not inquiring into them. The best kind of 
people are, in general, those who know least of the cruelties of the sys- 
tem ; they never witness them. As in the city of London or Liver- 
pool there may be an amount of crime and suffering which many resi- 
dents may live years without seeing or knowing, so it is in the slave 
States.' 

" Every person present appeared to be in that softened and charita- 
ble frame of mind which disposed them to make every allowance for the 
situation of Christians so peculiarly tempted, while, at the same time, 
there was the most earnest concern, in view of the dishonor brought 
upon Christianity by the defence of such a system." — Vol. I. pp. 
24-26. 

It cannot be doubted that such intercourse between citizens 
of the two nations is adapted to create kind and tolerant feel- 
ings, and to purge philanthropy of its bitterness and exclu- 
siveness. We Americans are least of all authorized to de- 
nounce the free discussion of our domestic affairs in other 
countries as unjustifiable interference. Our habit is to take 
cognizance of all grievances, by whomever inflicted or en- 
dured. From the first French Revolution to the latest assault 
of Romanism upon the rights of conscience, we have held in 
perpetual term-time a court of review on the doings of sover- 
eigns, pontiffs, legislatures, and political parties. The Porte 
and the Czar are arraigned at our indignation-meetings; 
Magyar republicans and Austrian state-prisoners enlist our 
sympathies as if they had been born under the stripes and 
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stars; and the factories and collieries of Great Britain are 
among the commonplaces of our invective. Nor do we con- 
fine ourselves to wordy warfare against social and political 
wrongs beyond the ocean. Men and money, arms and am- 
munition, can be levied among us at will, whether it be for a 
crusade in behalf of the rights of man, or for a Quixotic tilt 
against titles and abstractions. Nor is this unnatural for a 
self-emancipated, or unseemly for a Christian people. But by 
this attitude we court foreign criticism, and invite attack at 
every vulnerable point. The censors of all mankind, how can 
we hope to elude censure, or to have it sparingly dealt to us, 
for glaring defects, or unsightly excrescences, in our political 
constitution, our fundamental laws, or our social organiza- 
tion ? 

We are wont to hurl back against British Abolitionism the 
old proverb, " Physician, heal thyself"; and we need books 
like the one before us to show us how earnestly, laboriously, 
and successfully our advice has been taken. Great Britain 
presents two opposite aspects; the one bristling with hoary 
wrongs and inveterate iniquities, the other that of a reform- 
spirit radical in the noblest sense of the word, resolute, ag- 
gressive, and irresistibly potent. It is the tendency of over- 
stimulated industrial and commercial enterprise to degrade 
and enslave the masses. England has undersold all competi- 
tors by loading her laborers with excessive burdens and redu- 
cing their subsistence to the lowest standard of necessity. No 
tyranny has been more galling in its exactions, or more chary 
of concessions and indulgences, than that of her great manu- 
facturing cities. Her poorest population, too, have borne the 
heaviest weight of taxation in proportion to their means ; and 
the interest upon the war debt of centuries has been wrung in 
great part from commodities of essential use for people of all 
classes and conditions. But hopeful progress has been made 
in the instauration of a new era. The establishment of the 
income-tax, the abolition of the corn-laws, and the removal of 
numerous commercial restrictions, have done much towards 
cheapening subsistence and elevating the standard of comfort 
for the laborer. At the same time, Australian superadded to 
American emigration has so relieved the glut of the labor- 
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market as sensibly to enhance its rates of supply, and in some 
instances and departments to put employers in the power of 
the employed, instead of throwing the latter on the mercy of 
the former. These changes have been wrought not alone by 
state policy, but chiefly through the efforts of stout-hearted 
reformers, who, alike in political agitation and in the forma- 
tion of emigration societies, have been fighting the battles of 
labor against capital, — of the many against the few. 

But these general measures of relief bear a very small pro- 
portion to those instituted for the benefit of individual classes 
of the depressed and unprivileged. The darkest phases of 
London life are assuming a healthy and encouraging aspect 
by means of the model lodging-houses and washing-houses, 
which have passed the stage of experiment, and have already 
so far vindicated their availableness as pecuniary investments 
as to insure their multiplication from interested no less than 
from charitable motives. In a former number we have given 
an account of this movement ; but our readers cannot fail to 
be gratified by the following description of some of the princi- 
pal establishments which are among its first-fruits. 

" We first visited the lodging-house for single men in Charles Street, 
Drury Lane. This was one of the first experiments made in this line, 
and to effect the thing in the most economical manner possible, three 
old houses were bought and thrown into one, and fitted up for the pur- 
pose. On the ground floor we saw the superintendent's apartment, and 
a large, long sitting-room, furnished with benches and clean, scoured 
tables, where the inmates were, some of them, reading books or papers : 
the day being wet, perhaps, kept them from their work. In the kitch- 
en were ample cooking accommodations, and each inmate, as I under- 
stand, cooks for himself. Lord Shaftesbury said, that something like a 
common table had been tried, but that it was found altogether easier or 
more satisfactory for each one to suit himself. On this floor, also, was 
a bathing-room, and a well-selected library of useful reading-books, his- 
tory, travels, &c. On the next floor were the dormitories, — a great 
hall divided by board partitions into little sleeping cells about eight feet 
square, each containing a neat bed, chair, and stand. The partition 
does not extend quite up to the wall, and by this means while each in- 
mate enjoys the privacy of a small room, he has all the comfort of 
breathing the air of the whole hall. 

" A workingman returning from his daily toil to this place can first 
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enjoy the comfort of a bath ; then, going into the kitchen, make his cup 
of tea or coifee, and, sitting down at one of the clean, scoured tables in 
the sitting-room, sip his tea, and look over a book. Or a friendly com- 
pany may prepare their supper and sit down to tea together. Lord 
Shaftesbury said that the effect produced on the men by such an ar- 
rangement was wonderful. They became decent, decorous, and self- 
respecting. They passed rules of order for their community. They 
subscribed for their library from their own earnings, and the books are 
mostly of their own selection. ' It is remarkable,' said his lordship, 
' that of their own accord they decided to reject every profane, indecent, 
or immoral work. It showed,' he said, ' how strong are the influences 
of the surroundings in reforming or ruining the character.' It should 
be remarked, that all these advantages are enjoyed for the same price 
charged by the most crowded and filthy of lodging houses, namely, four- 
pence per night, or two shillings per week. The building will accom- 
modate eighty-two. The operation supports itself handsomely. 

" I should remark, by the by, that, in order to test more fully the 
practicability of the thing, this was accomplished in one of the worst 
neighborhoods in London. 

" From these we proceeded to view a more perfect specimen of the 
same sort in the Model Lodging-House of George Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, a house which was built de novo, for the purpose of perfectly 
illustrating the principle. This house accommodates one hundred and 
four workingmen, and combines everything essential or valuable in 
such an establishment, — complete ventilation and drainage, the use 
of a distinct living room, a kitchen and a wash-house, a bath, and an 
ample supply of water, and alf the conveniences which, while promot- 
ing the physical comfort of the inmates, tend to increase their self- 
respect, and elevate them in the scale of moral and intellectual beings. 
The arrangement of the principal apartments is such as to insure 
economy as well as domestic comfort, the kitchen and wash-house being 
furnished with every requisite convenience, including a bath supplied 
with hot and cold water; also a separate and well-ventilated safe for 
the food of each inmate. Under the care of the superintendent is a 
small, but well-selected library. 

" The common room, thirty -three feet long, twenty-three feet wide, 
and ten feet nine inches high, is paved with white tiles, laid on brick 
arches, and on each side are two rows of tables with seats ; at the fire- 
place is a constant supply of hot water, and above it are the rules of the 
establishment. The staircase, which occupies the centre of the build- 
ing, is of stone. The dormitories, eight in number, ten feet high, are 
subdivided with movable wood partitions six feet nine inches high ; each 
37* 
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compartment, inclosed by its own door, is fitted up with a bed, chair, 
and clothes-box. A shaft is carried up at the end of every room, the 
ventilation through it being assisted by the introduction of gas, which 
lights the apartment. A similar shaft is carried up the staircase, sup- 
plying fresh air to the dormitories, with a provision for warming it, if 
necessary. The washing-closets on each floor are fitted up with slate, 
having japanned iron basins, and water laid on. 

" During the fearful ravages of the cholera in this immediate neigh- 
borhood, not one case occurred in this house among its one hundred and 
four inmates. 

" From this place we proceeded to one, if anything, more interesting 
to me. This was upon the same principle, appropriated to the lodgment 
of single women. When one considers the defenceless condition of sin- 
gle women who labor for their own subsistence in a large city, how 
easily they are imposed upon and oppressed, and how quickly a consti- 
tution may be destroyed for want of pure air, fresh water, and other 
common necessaries of life, one fully appreciates the worth of a large 
and beautiful building, which provides for this oppressed, fragile class. 

" The Thanksgiving Model Buildings at Port Pool Lane, Gray's Inn, 
are so called because they were built with a thank-offering collected in 
the various religious societies of London, as an appropriate expression 
of their gratitude to God for the removal of the cholera. This block of 
buildings has in it accommodations for twenty families, and one hundred 
and twenty-eight single women ; together with a public wash-house, and 
a large cellar, in which are stored away the goods of those women who 
live by the huckster's trade. 

" The hundred and twenty-eight single women, of whom the majority 
are supposed to be poor needle-women, occupy sixty-four rooms in a 
building of four stories, divided by a central staircase ; a corridor on 
either side forms a lobby to eight rooms, each twelve feet six inches 
long by nine feet six inches wide, sufficiently large for two persons. 
They are fitted up with two bedsteads, a table, chairs, and a washing- 
stand. The charge is one shilling per week for each person, or two 
shillings per room. 

" Lord Shaftesbury took me into one of the rooms, where was an 
aged female partially bedridden, who maintained herself by sewing. 
The room was the picture of neatness and comfort ; a good supply of 
hot and cold water was furnished in it. Her work was spread out by 
her upon the bed, together with her Bible and hymn-book ; she looked 
cheerful and comfortable. She seemed pleased to see Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whom she had evidently seen many times before, as his is a fa- 
miliar countenance in all these places. She expressed the most fervent 
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thankfulness for the quiet, order, and comfort of her pleasant lodgings, 
comparing them very feelingly with what used to be her condition be- 
fore any such place had been provided." — Vol. II. pp. 110-115. 

Of kindred importance and of the most hopeful omen for 
the future of the great cities is the institution of ragged 
schools, by means of which pauperism and vice are arrested 
in their incipient stages, and thousands of children, who were 
born pariahs, are brought within the pale of Christian civili- 
zation. Of these schools there are no less than one hundred 
and sixteen in London. Connected with them is an exten- 
sive system for providing means of religious instruction and 
places of public worship for adults of the neglected classes. 
In this service one hundred and twenty city missionaries are 
constantly employed in London alone, besides many in all 
the other principal cities. 

The slavery of the poor seamstresses of England has ex- 
cited our commiseration on this side of the Atlantic ; and the 
" Song of the Shirt" has, we apprehend, owed a large part of 
its popularity with us to our willingness to give vent to our 
benevolent sympathies in quarters where we can be called 
upon to bestow neither effort nor sacrifice. Certain is it that 
it has awakened no reformatory movement among us in be- 
half of the overworked and underpaid needle-women, who oc- 
cupy or are continually crossing for the worse the span-wide 
isthmus between virtuous destitution and moral ruin. But 
in London an Association for the Aid of Milliners and Dress- 
makers, under the Presidency of the Earl of Shaftesbury, has 
been in successful operation for more than ten years. Under 
its auspices, names are registered for employment, lodgings 
provided for its beneficiaries, medical advice furnished them 
for a merely nominal charge, savings' banks established, the 
hours of labor regulated, and even plans of ventilation for 
their work-rooms suggested and urged. At the same time, 
the needs of this class of females are largely met in many of 
the model lodging-houses recently instituted. 

With similar success, through personal influence and Parlia- 
mentary enactment, the condition of laborers in the British 
manufactories and collieries has been greatly ameliorated. 
The Ten-hour Factory Bill has extended its benefits to a pop- 
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ulation two thirds as numerous as the slaves of the United 
States. Women and children are no longer worked in the 
coal-pits. The maximum of children's labor is reduced to 
seven, and generally to six, hours in the day. More than fifty 
thousand children employed in factories are in constant attend- 
ance at school. Nor are agricultural laborers neglected by the 
noble philanthropy now so fully awake and so resolutely ac- 
tive. The Laborer's Friend Society has assisted nearly four 
hundred thousand of the peasantry in procuring allotments of 
land to be cultivated at extra hours for their own sole benefit. 

The most hopeful feature of this multiform enterprise of 
mercy is, that it has enlisted in its furtherance many of the 
largest employers of labor, both individuals and corporations. 
A portion of our readers have, no doubt, learned something of 
that most Christian of corporations, " Price's Patent- Candle 
Company," whose light is destined to shine far and wide over 
what have been the dark and desolate regions of society. 
This institution, numbering about a thousand operatives, is 
organized throughout as a Christian family, with day and even- 
ing schools for the young, associations for mutual improve- 
ment for those of maturer years, all needful arrangements for 
health and comfort, well built and ventilated dwellings, libra- 
ries, chapels, and Sunday schools ; and managing agents, 
directors, and stockholders are cordially united in a system of 
measures which makes of that hard-working community, in 
the prevalence of contentment, happiness, virtue, and piety, a 
sort of " heaven below." Other manufacturing establishments 
are already imitating this illustrious example ; and James 
"Wilson, the candle-maker, who has been the devising and ex- 
ecutive genius of this blessed reform, will send down to pos- 
terity a name to be registered — not without " its witness in 
heaven and its record on high" — with those of Howard, Wil- 
berforce, and Clarkson, loadstars of progressive humanity. 

We have alluded to the leading part borne by the nobility 
in these labors of philanthropy. Mrs. Stowe has given us in 
her letters many of the most ancient and illustrious names of 
the titled aristocracy, not merely as heading subscription-pa- 
pers, but as associated with the oversight and administration 
of these various institutions of practical beneficence. The 
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prestige of mere birth has passed its climax ; but the existing 
order of British society promises to prolong itself — and we 
care not to how distant a day — by the diligence of its heredi- 
tary leaders in their appropriate duty and office as pioneers of 
a culminating Christian civilization. The homage paid to an- 
cestral rank must ultimately merge itself in the aristocracy of 
mind and character ; but the natural transition between these 
two stages of popular sentiment is through the slough of plu- 
tocracy. In Western Continental Europe titled nobility is 
fast becoming the mere shadow of a name, while substantial 
influence is passing into the hands of the mercantile classes. 
Undoubtedly this condition of things has borne its part in 
stimulating the heads of distinguished English families to the 
new and honorable career of which we have spoken. Descent 
and title, it is felt, can no longer command the first place un- 
challenged. The tottering castles of effete feudalism must be 
buttressed against the battering-ram of popular claims and 
rights. Those who would be chief must be " called benefac- 
tors." We doubt not the sincerity of the many who are win- 
ning for themselves this appellation. Yet we cannot but 
believe that a felt necessity for placing their pre-eminence on 
a new and more solid basis has borne a large part among the 
instrumentalities in stimulating their collective conscience, 
elevating their moral standard, and deepening their sense of 
responsibleness for the condition of the masses. In this as*- 
pect, we look with complacency on hereditary privilege. Its 
place is manifestly supplied for the worse in our own country 
by the ascendency of mere wealth. The ambition for titular 
riches — for accumulations beyond all possible need, and sim- 
ply serving for an appendage to the name — renders multi- 
tudes of our prosperous classes indifferent to everything except 
the incessant demands of business. Not thus can we vindicate 
the superiority of our social organization, but only by showing 
the identity of republican institutions with those fraternal 
sympathies which alone can vitalize and perpetuate them. 

We have been amused by Mrs. Stowe's exposure of the 
haphazard assertions of our American journalists to the dis- 
credit of the Duchess of Sutherland. Her signature, it will 
be remembered, stood first in a letter on slavery from certain 
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"women in England to the women of the United States. We 
doubt whether such letters are adapted to serve any good pur- 
pose. Those for whom they are written have no need of 
them ; those at whom they are written are annoyed and em- 
bittered by them. But however this may be, the document 
was written and sent, and the batteries of a calumnious press 
were at once opened upon the good Duchess. The story, 
which has had the widest currency and has been the most va- 
riously enriched and adorned according to the taste of the 
editor or the receptivity of his public, has been that of her 
having at some unnamed, yet not very remote period, dis- 
lodged large numbers of her Scotch tenants in the dead of 
winter, and ordered their cottages to be burned over their 
heads to expedite their departure. This story has hardly a 
basis of fact, yet was derived from a series of veritable trans- 
actions, commencing during the Duchess's birth-year, and 
brought to a close four years before her marriage, and (as she 
was married at seventeen) probably from one to three years 
before her connection with the Sutherland family was contem- 
plated. Yet more, these transactions took place during her 
husband's minority, and under the auspices of his father, so 
that, did they merit reproach, it should be heaped on the ashes 
of the dead. But the whole affair, through statistics and doc- 
umentary evidence presented in full by Mrs. Stowe, resolves 
itself into a benevolent enterprise gigantic almost beyond 
equal or precedent. The Sutherland estates lie in the north- 
ern part of Scotland. Among the tenants were many genu- 
ine Highlanders, — lazy, disorderly, quarrelsome, and ha- 
bitually armed with dangerous weapons. The late Duke 
determined to bring his domains under as high a state of cul- 
tivation as they would admit of, and at the same time to 
change the residences of such occupants as might interfere 
With the instauration of a new order. This work was ex- 
tended over a period of thirteen years (from 1806 to 1819), 
and the ejected peasantry had in every instance two years for 
preparation, with a release of rent for that period. Building- 
lots were also provided for them, either by the coast or in nat- 
urally fertile spots, and building-materials were furnished to 
them. It may possibly have been true, (though there is no 
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valid proof that it was,) that some determined idlers and out- 
laws compelled the Duke's agent to resort to forcible measures 
for their removal. But these changes were effected solely 
with a view to ameliorate the economical and moral condition 
of the peasantry. Roads, churches, schools, savings' banks in 
every village, and the introduction of improved breeds of ani- 
mals and modes of culture, have constituted essential parts of 
the renovating apparatus. From 1811 to 1833, not only were 
all the rents expended for the benefit of the tenants, but sixty 
thousand pounds of the Duke's income from other sources 
were applied to the same uses. The consequence is, that the 
Sutherland estates now support an orderly, thrifty, intelligent, 
and virtuous population of more than twenty thousand. To 
this statement we may add, that the specific acts of cruelty in 
conducting these reforms, which have been cited in American 
newspapers, have been disproved in courts of justice, and the 
propagators of the slander mulcted in heavy damages, at the 
suit of the Duke's chief agent. 

From Mrs. Stowe's narrative, it would appear that the anti- 
slavery leaders in Great Britain are the very persons who have 
labored, and are laboring, to the utmost of their ability, for the 
correction of evils and abuses nearer home. They have ac- 
quired the right to pity the victims of foreign oppression by 
the noble stand they have taken in behalf of the wronged, de- 
pressed, and downtrodden on their own soil. We can bear to 
have our wounds probed by such hands. We cannot doubt 
the sincerity and faithfulness of rebuke and expostulation 
from such sources. It need not be a matter of surprise that 
the African comes up in tender remembrance with those who 
thus " draw out their bread to the hungry, and hide not them- 
selves from their own flesh." Their voice is not that of inter- 
national hatred, but of unfeigned philanthropy. 

Mrs. Stowe's letters from Great Britain contain a few vivid 
sketches of scenery and architecture, and many interesting 
pictures of society, manners, and domestic life ; but they are 
chiefly devoted to the themes which have thus far filled our 
paper. On the Continent of Europe her style changes, and 
she occupies for the most part the ground of other tourists, 
giving detailed descriptions of modes and incidents of travel, 
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and objects of curiosity in the realms of nature and of art. 
Her letters from the Continent are interspersed with extracts 
from the Journal of Rev. Charles Beecher, her brother and 
companion in travel. The most eloquent portions of these 
volumes are those written among the " signs and wonders of 
the elements " in Switzerland. Mrs. Stowe remarks, in one 
of her letters : " I rejoice every hour that I am among these 
scenes in my familiarity with the language of the Bible. In 
it alone can I find vocabulary and images to express what this 
world of wonders excites." Her readers have abundant rea- 
son to rejoice with her and her brother in their conversance 
with the divine Thesaurus of sublime thoughts, metaphors, 
and similes. We have read many itineraries of Swiss travel, 
but have never been so profoundly impressed by their eloquent 
details, as we have been by the Scriptural allusions of these 
Christian pilgrims. The following are a few of the many 
passages which we might cite in justification of our verdict. 

" I looked and saw, sure enough, behind the dark mass of the Mole, 
(a huge blue-black mountain in the foreground,) the granite ranges 
rising gradually and grim as we rode ; but, further still, behind those 
gray and ghastly barriers, all bathed and blazing in the sun's fresh 
splendors, undimmed by a cloud, unveiled even by a filmy fleece of 
vapor, and so white, — so intensely, blindingly white ! against the 
dark-blue sky, the needles, the spires, the solemn pyramid, the transfig- 
uration cone of Mont Blanc. Higher, and still higher, those apocalyp- 
tic splendors seemed lifting their spectral, spiritual forms, seeming to 
rise as we rose, seeming to start like giants hidden from behind the 
black brow of intervening ranges, opening wider the amphitheatre of 
glory, until, as we reached the highest point in our road, the whole un- 
earthly vision stood revealed in sublime perspective. The language of 
the Eevelation came rushing through my soul. This is, as it were, a 
door opened in heaven. Here are some of those everlasting mountain 
ranges, whose light is not of the sun, nor of the moon, but of the Lord 
God and of the Lamb. Here is, as it were, a great white throne, on 
which One might sit before whose face heaven and earth might flee ; 
and here a sea of glass mingled with fire. Nay, rather, here are 
some faint shadows, some dim and veiled resemblances, which bring our 
earth-imprisoned spirits to conceive remotely what the disencumbered 
eye of the ecstatic Apostle gazed upon." — Vol. II. pp. 195, 196. 

" I do not wonder that the eternal home of the glorified should be 
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symbolized by a Mount Zion. I do not wonder that the Psalmist 
should say, ' I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help ! ' For surely earth cannot present, nor unassisted fancy con- 
ceive, an object more profoundly significant of divine majesty than these 
mountains in their linen vesture of everlasting snow." — p. 197. 

" Before we had entered the valley this evening the sun had gone 
down ; the sky behind the mountains was clear, and it seemed for a few 
moments as if darkness was rapidly coming on. On our right hand 
were black, jagged, furrowed walls of mountain, and on our left Mont 
Blanc, with his fields of glaciers and worlds of snow ; they seemed to 
hem us in, and almost press us down. But in a few moments com- 
menced a scene of transfiguration, more glorious than anything I had 
witnessed yet. The cold, white, dismal fields of ice gradually changed 
into hues of the most beautiful rose-color. A bank of white clouds, 
which rested above the mountains, kindled and glowed, as if some spirit 
of light had entered into them. You did not lose your idea of the daz- 
zling, spiritual whiteness of the snow, yet you seemed to see it through 
a rosy veil. The sharp edges of the glaciers, and the hollows between 
the peaks, reflected wavering tints of lilac and purple. The effect was 
solemn and spiritual above everything I have ever seen. These words, 
which had been often in my mind through the day, and which occurred 
to me more often than any others while I was travelling through the 
Alps, came into my mind with a pomp and magnificence of meaning 
unknown before : ' For by Him were all things created in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, 
or principalities, or powers ; all things are by him and for him ; and he 
is before all things, and by him all things subsist.' 

" In this dazzling revelation I saw not that cold, distant, unfeeling 
fate, or that crushing regularity of power and wisdom, which was all the 
ancient Greek or modern Deist can behold in God ; but I beheld, as it 
were, crowned and glorified, one who had loved with our loves, and suf- 
fered with our sufferings. Those shining snows were as his garments 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and that serene and ineffable atmos- 
phere of tenderness and beauty, which seemed to change these dreary 
deserts into worlds of heavenly light, was to me an image of the light 
shed by his eternal love on the sins and sorrows of time, and the dread 
abyss of eternity." — pp. 214, 215. 

" — that knife-like edge, that seems cleaving heaven with its keen and 
glistening cimeter of snow, reminding one of Isaiah's sublime imagery, 
' For my sword is bathed in heaven.' " — p. 300. 

" Mountains are Nature's testimonials of anguish. They are the 
VOL. LXXIX. NO. 165. 38 
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sharp cry of a groaning and travailing creation. Nature's stern agony 
writes itself on these furrowed brows of gloomy stone. These reft and 
splintered crags stand, the dreary images of patient sorrow, existing 
verdureless and stern because exist they must. In them, hearts that 
have ceased to rejoice and have learned to suffer find kindred, and here 
an earth worn with countless cycles of sorrow utters to the stars voices 
of speechless despair." — lb. 

"At half past three in the morning we were aroused by the Alpine 
horn. We sprang up, groping and dressing in the dark, and went out 
in the frosty air. Ascending the ridge, we looked off upon a sleeping 
world. Mists lay beneath like waves, clouds, like a sea. On one side 
the Oberland Alps stretched along the horizon their pale, blue-white 
peaks. Other mountains, indistinct in color and outline, chained round 
the whole horizon. Yes, 'the sleeping rocks did dream' all over the 
wide expanse, as they slumbered on their cloudy pillow, and their 
dream was of the coming dawn. Twelve lakes, leaden pale or steel 
blue, dreamed also under canopies of cloud, and the solid land dreamed, 
and all her wilds and forests. And in the silence of the dream already 
the tinge of clairvoyance lit the gray east ; a dim, diffuse aurora, while 
yet the long, low clouds hung lustreless above ; nor could the eye proph- 
esy where should open the door in heaven. At length, a flush, as of 
shame or joy, presaged the pathway. Tongues of many-colored light 
vibrated beneath the strata of clouds, now dappled, mottled, streaked 
with fire ; those on either hand of a light, flaky, salmon tint, those in 
the path and portal of the dawn of a gorgeous blending and blazoning 
of golden glories. The mists all abroad stirred uneasily. Tufts of 
feathery down came up out of the mass. Soft, floating films lifted from 
the surface and streamed away dissolving. Strange hues came out on 
lake and shore, far, far below. The air, the very air, became conscious 
of a coming change, and the pale tops of distant Alps sparkled like 
diamonds. It was night in the valleys. And we heard the cocks crow- 
ing below, and the uneasy stir of a world preparing to awake. So 
Isaiah foresaw a slumbering world, while Messiah's coming glanced 
upon the heights of Zion, and cried, — 

1 Behold, darkness shall cover the earth 
And gross darkness the people ; 
But the Lord shall rise upon Thee, 
And his glory shall be seen upon thee ! ' 

"Hushed the immense crowd of spectators waited; then he came. 
On the gray edge of the horizon, under the emblazoned strata, came a 
sudden coal of fire, as shot from the altar of Heaven. It dazzled, it 
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wavered, it consumed. Its lambent lines lengthened sidelong. At 
length, not a coal, but a shield, as the shield of Jehovah, stood above 
the east, and it was day. The vapor sea heaved, and broke, and rolled 
up the mountain-sides. The lakes flashed back the conquering splen- 
dor. The wide panorama, asleep no more, was astir with teeming life. 
— pp. 303, 304 

We care much more for the spiritual character than for the 
intellectual or aesthetic culture of the traveller whom we ac- 
company amid the grand and beautiful in nature. On 
mountain-summit or ocean-side, under Italian heavens or on 
tropical seas, one finds but what he carries. Hills, streams, 
forests, and sunsets are not constants, but variables in the 
formula of human experience, — to the fopling, infinitesimal 
as compared with his dinners and wines ; to the devout spirit, 
endowed with a putative infinity as pervaded by the immeas- 
urable Creator. One American tourist of great ephemeral 
popularity boasted of having drawn the cork of a bottle of 
champagne on the top of Mount Sinai ; another, of enduring 
fame, reverently opened his Hebrew Bible, and read the Deca- 
logue aloud in its original tongue on the spot where he be- 
lieved it to have been promulgated to the awe-stricken Israel- 
ites. Palestine is a picturesque region, but destitute of natural 
features or phenomena that can be compared in grandeur with 
those of Switzerland ; its Jordan is a mere rivulet, its ocean 
a land-locked sea. Yet the poets of Palestine alone furnish 
adequate expression for the loftiest and profoundest emotions 
experienced among scenes vastly more majestic than ever met 
their outward eye. And this is because for them the inward 
vision had been unsealed, and they ever saw " the great white 
throne, and Him that sat upon it." The swelling, bounding 
thought of God, crowding and exceeding every capacity and 
affection, intensified for them into its own fulness and grand- 
eur whatever bore the signature of his hand ; and had their 
home been remote from mountains and by sluggish waters, 
still to their God-awakened consciousness " the floods would 
have clapped their hands, and the little hills rejoiced on every 
side." It is only those -touched with their spirit, that can 
worthily be the historiographers or poets of nature in its 
wilder and loftier forms, — of mountain, waterfall, or ocean. 
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From the passages which we have already quoted, as well 
as from her world-famous story, our readers are aware that 
Mrs. Stowe wields a vigorous, masculine pen, versatile in its 
adaptations, capable of the highest themes, yet not too dainty 
for the simplest and rudest forms of human feeling and expe- 
rience. She abounds in starts and flashes of eloquence, in 
illustrations as bold as they are apposite, in metaphors that 
incarnate thought, and transmute the abstract into concrete 
forms which we can almost see and handle with the organs of 
sense. Little Eva's death-scene and Uncle Tom's martyrdom 
are unsurpassed in all the elements of rhetorical pathos and 
grandeur. And to a great thought her expression is never 
false. Yet in the even flow of prosaic narrative we some- 
times miss the accuracy and finish, the humbler graces and 
amenities of style, which characterize many female writers of 
far inferior merit and capacity. She has no talent for merely 
fine writing. 

The Beecher family almost constitute a genus by them- 
selves. The same type of mind and style is reproduced in 
the writings of the venerable father and of his singularly gifted 
children, though stiffening into a certain solemn stateliness in 
the author of " The Conflict of Ages," and in Henry "Ward 
trenching close upon the dividing line between licit humor and 
lithe buffoonery. The father, in his palmy days, was unequalled 
among living divines for dialectic keenness, scathing invec- 
tive, pungent appeal, lambent wit, hardy vigor of thought, and 
concentrated power of expression ; but he always fumbled 
over an extra- Scriptural metaphor, and exhibited little beauty 
except that of strength and holiness, — a beauty which never 
shone from him so resplendently as now, that, on the verge of 
fourscore, it hallows the sunset of as noble a life as man ever 
led, and presages the dawning of a renewed youth in a more 
exalted sphere of the Divine service. His daughter inherits in 
full his vigor of conception, his logical acumen, his tenacious 
hold upon the conscience, his fervent strenuousness of aim, 
and his wit subordinated to and sanctified by the gravest pur- 
pose and the most momentous mission ; while in the hand- 
ling of subsidiary thoughts and in rhetorical ornament she 
alternates between his unconscious heedlessness and her own 
finer perception and more graceful culture. 
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We would gladly follow Mrs. Stowe through her extended 
tour, and look further with her searching vision at the works 
of God and the ways of men ; but the rapid sale of her book 
supersedes the necessity and even the fitness of a detailed re- 
view ; and what we have written has been written less with 
the purpose of introducing her to our readers, than of doing 
justice to our journal by a permanent record of a work which 
has ministered equally to our instruction and our edification. 



Art. VIII. — 1. Report of the Special Committee of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, on the Distribu- 
tion of the Income of the Smithsonian Fund, &c. [Signed 
by Hon. James A. Pearce.] Washington. 1854. 8vo. 
pp. 25. 

2. Report of Hon. James Meacham, of the Special Committee 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, on 
the Distribution of the Income of the Smithsonian Fund, &c. 
Washington. 1854. 8vo. pp. 63. 

A popular French writer, M. Jules Sandeau, whose works 
have a rather more elevated tone than that of the modern 
school of authors at Paris, has written an amusing story, 
which, moreover, has a good moral, describing the inconven- 
iences suffered by a young musician who unexpectedly re- 
ceives a large fortune by bequest. He becomes entangled in 
lawsuits and disputes, his domestic peace is invaded, he is at 
loss how to spend his money, and finally is driven to the con- 
clusion that his legacy was no boon. He renounces his rights 
to the next heirs, and retires from the field, leaving the wrang- 
ling and the lawsuits to others. The idea of this story was 
somewhat bold even for a novelist, — for Miss Edgeworth 
says it never hurt a heroine to be an heiress ; but we are not 
sure that a similar story must not be truly told when the final 
history of the Smithsonian bequest shall be written, for that 
history may not improbably have the same deneuement with 
Sandeau's novel. Indeed, something of this sort was more 
38* 



